Above: Seaman Daniel R. Heppermann grabs one of the
tools of his trade.   Below: Longweli and  Heppermann
team upon a mine.

minemen can be assigned, Bloody said*

Minernen build mines similar to the way auto-
workers build cars. There are several stations, and
each worker has a piece of the whole to assemble,
The sailors rotate jobs periodically to break up the
monotony of repetition, Petty Officer 2nd Class
Leann Loveland said.

"There's a lot of manual labor involved," the
Carleton, Mich, native added. "Lifting 30 or 40
pounds at a time isn't that much, but when you do it
all day it can get to you.

"It's also important to know your job thoroughly.
We have books for reference, but a person who has to
keep checking the book before doing something isn't
going to get much done. And since we do our own
supply and administrative functions, there's a lot of
paperwork involved."

Despite bumper stickers which read "Minemen Do
It With A Bang," Moody, a 20-year mineman with no
sea time on the books, said the job is not dangerous
"provided the individual complies with our safety
regulations. Only complacency makes it dangerous."

Before being allowed to work each job in the mine-
building rotation, an individual must learn the
skills, perform them twice with an instructor and
then once solo. Each year, individuals must also
become "explosive-qualified." "This just means that
the individual is physically fit to handle explosives,
that they're not prone to something like blackouts,"
said Chief Petty Officer Mark W. McClain.

The word mineman may provoke a shrug or a "beg
your pardon?" from sailors in other jobs, but within
the field a good mineman doesn't go unnoticed,
Loveland said. "Since we're in such small units, if
you do a good job, it shows," said Loveland, a Sailor of
the Quarter winner while working in Subic Bay, The
Philippines. "There are a lot of chances to be
recognized." O

 I'll do is check out one of those clubs. Then,
